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may awaken opposition. First, the levity of the
prevailing tone; this, of course, being typical of
the writer. The composition becomes the more
amusing by this lightness of touch and hence bet-
ter drama; but in so serious a matter, the fun
may get in the way of the underlying earnest in-
tention, always a likely happening with our
author.

Then, there is the unpleasantness of the plain
speaking. If we are to avoid the unpleasant in
a dramatist who declares he can and should no
more dodge giving pain than a dentist, then adieu
Shaw. Another probable drawback is the de-
tachment of the argument from sentiment: the
sentiment which naturally and properly gathers
about the union of two people who love each
other. There are times when our sensibilities are
jarred so that we wince. It is the old conflict: a
warm-hearted, sentimentally inclined man trying
to separate head and heart, because he believes it
the only way to see clear on a vital question.
And we must be willing to be made uncomfortable
with him.

But is his contention true?   The query pierces
to the root of the matter.    Allowing for theemain several reasons why the play of skill about it; wilfully Shaw adopted his
